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COLLEGE SONGS 
ARE VERY POOR 


—According to. Students Who Have 
‘Read THE NEW STUDENT’S 
Article by Mary Boyd 


College songs need to be overhauled. The 
Decaturian, James Milikan University, IIl., 
was “reasonably certain” of this after read- 
ing Mary Boyd’s article on college songs in 
The New Student, February 3. Further- 
more, the editor says, “After hearing the 
Intercollegiate Glee Club Concert, we are 
convinced.” Other readers of The New 
Student agree. 


** Senseless”’ 


Thirteen college songs, exclaims The De- 
caturian, and not a good one in the lot! 
“Not one that would lend itself to group 
singing. Certainly the Alma Mater of the 
college should in some way represent 
the spirit of that college. It should con- 
tain beauty and rhythm and above all 
it should be singable: We listened in vain 
for such a song Monday night. The words 
of most of the songs are senseless. They all 
contained expressions such as, ‘Hail, Hail,’ 
‘Love to eternity,’ ‘Fair fame.’ Then came 
our own ‘Millikan Loyalty,’ with a perfectly 
foolish reference to ‘land or sea’.... 

“Most of ‘Millikan ‘Loyalty’ sounds all 
right when a trained club sings it, but we 
all know that it does not lend itself to group 
singing. Too many college songs are 
strained and unnatural. When we read 
their words we laugh and when we try to 
sing them we groan in despair.” 

A song contest is on at James Millikan, 
and perhaps some writer will be inspired 
by the Decaturian editorial to produce some- 
thing worth while. 


Young Writers Spurred 


Song writers at another Illinois school 
are also challenged to nobler efforts, After 
observing the above mentioned article, “The 
Observer,” in The Bradley Tech, Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute, remarks: “. . . some- 
one at Bradley ought to get busy and turn 
out a real song—something that would be 
of Bradley and pertain to Bradley alone.” 

“Where,” mourned a Swarthmore alum- 
nus, “are the groups gathered under the 
campus trees singing their college songs? 
Where is the former enthusiasm for music?” 
The answer is simple, to a writer in the 
Swarthmore Phoenix—“it is where it has 
always been—on the campus. But, natur- 
ally or unnaturally as it may be, the old 
time pep for organized sings has disap- 
peared and in its place we have occasional 
‘spontaneous individual outbursts of such 
strains as ‘Where He Leads Me I Will 
Follow,’ ‘That Certain Party’ or ‘There 
Ain’t No Santy Claus.’” 

Instead of bringing despair the criti- 
cism of college songs gives the Penn State 
Collegian occasion to remark on the high 
quality of Penn songs, 


Paul Bunyan is a monstrous and myth- 
ical lumberman who romps through a 
hundred legends current in the forests 
of the Northwest. Such a gigantic tent 
housed Paul Bunyan’s men that when 
the wind rippled the canvas, flocks of 
duck, mistaking it for a lake, dashed 
themselves down upon it from a nearby 
mountain. And that is the way Paul 
Bunyan’s men were supplied with wild 
fowl. As for the bunkhouse, it was so 
big that he had' to wait on the table him- 
self riding on a white horse and with a 
coffee pot in each hand. 

When the School of Forestry of the 
University of Montana planned its 
twelfth annual Foresters’ ball a Bunyan 
motif was appropriately chosen. Huge 
prints, 30 inches long, 13 inches wide, 
showed the students that Paul himself 
had walked across the campus to the 
men’s gymnasium where the dance was 
held. The students attended in loggers’ 
costumes (hobnails, however, were for- 
bidden). They entered the hall by slid- 
ing down the logging chute which Paul 
is reported to have carried about under 
his arm wherever he went. 


Editor Would Bury 
Relics for Posterity 


Vaults Are Suggested for Preserving 
Souvenirs of Campus Life for 
Unborn Generations 


Years hence, when the new Hall Memorial 
Laboratory of Chemistry* crumbles and is 
finally condemned and torn down the work- 
men will find a copper box and lo, danger- 
ous-appearing tubes. The box will contain, 
among other things, pictures of all the 
chemistry buildings that ever stood on the 
campus, a list of all the teachers of chem- 
istry; a copy of the bulletin announcing 
the gift of the laboratory by the Hall family 
ete. The tubes will contain, “highly puri- 
fied samples of Uranium and a certain po- 
tassium compound sealed in special contain- 
ers in the hope that some future investiga- 
tor may find these samples and be able to 
identify the products of radio-active dis- 
integration, and from the definite time 
during which the changes have been going 
on, to estimate the rate of these changes.” 

Ruminating on the impermanence of social 
institutions, the editors of the Wesleyan 
Argus decide that the college needs more 
such vaults for the edification of a curious 
posterity. Were such a receptacle at hand 
this is what the editors would stow away: 
“A copy of the Olla Podrida**, the barometer 
of individual worth on the campus; an as- 
sortment of the first four letters of the 
alphabet, supplied with plus. and minus 
signs, duly added and found equal to the 
letters B. A.; the fifth and sixth letters, 
subject matter of faculty meetings; a string 

(Continued on Page 4, Col. 3) 


*Connecticut Wesleyan University. 


**College annual, where the names of 
seniors appear with lists of offices held. 


OLD GRAD 


DOWN ON COLLEGE 


After Six Hard Months in Cruel World; 
Nebraska University Alumnus 
Calls College a Failure 


It took Emmett V. Maun, ’25 University 
of Nebraska, only six months to discover 
that his four college years had been riot- 
ously flung away in pursuit of History, 
Philosophy, Literature and Economics. In 
the Nebraska Alumnus he sounds a warning 
to American youth who are considering 
college. 

Some graduates drop into nice jobs, 
others, Maun included, land on their faces. 
Why? Because at the university they 
“trained my mind by methods of study, 
they crammed it full of History, Philosophy, 
theory and facts, but left me untrained to 
meet the world and its problems.” And 
now after six discouraging months Mr. 
Maun finds himself confronted by a choice 
between two jobs neither of which promises 
more than a living wage. He cannot estab- 
lish a home, cannot pay the debts contracted 
at college. 

Welcome is the dreamy idealist to his 
philosophy, writes this disillusioned alum- 
nus. Let him say that money is not every- 
thing, “But for everything that he tells 
me money will not buy, I will tell him ten 
things that it will.” Drop a History, a Phi- 
losophy, a Geography, a Latin and an Eco- 
nomics instructor, Maun advises his Alma 
Mater, and hire a $15,000-a-year man to 
give freshmen and seniors vocational guid- 
ance. If he is the right kind of man he 
will save “100 years of wasted lives every 
year.” 


Graduate vs. Undergraduate 


From the inside looking out, the under- 
graduate editor of The Daily Nebraskan 
agrees and disagre ith Alumnus Maun. 
He agrees that th< rsity is to blame 
for an inaccurate and popular conception 
of the Arts College. “Mr. Maun, like thou- 
sands of other prospective college students, 
probably heard that the average earnings 
of eighth grade graduates are so many hun- 
dred dollars, the earnings of high school 
graduates so many hundred dollars more, 
and the earnings of college graduates so 
many thousand dollars more. ... Mr. Maun 
no doubt came to the University believing 
that the state taught the young men and 
women here how to make money and succeed 
financially.” 

“His feeling that the University has 
cheated him is justifiable insofar as the 
University is responsible for his erroneous 
ideas.” 

“Mr. Maun’s failure to get rich quick 
will not worry the friends of the Arts 
College. The pitiful philosophy of a gradu- 
ate who volunteers to name ten things that 
money will buy fox every one thing that. it 
will not buy, may cause them much more 
alarm. Such materialistic views do not re-~ 
flect credit on a cultural college.” 
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“THE NEW STUDENT Invites the 
Student to Participate in His Own Edu- 
cation.” 

—James Harvey Robinson 


HENEVER he decides to sup- 
press the undergraduate maga- 
zine or dismiss its editor the 


campus Nervous Nellie invaria- 
bly raises the cry of “immaturity.” To cite 
the latest instance: we are told there will 
be no more numbers of the Illinois Magazine 
this year because the editor exercised “im- 
mature judgment” in publishing realistic 
sketches of the zine industry. Another 
phrase that we have observed in many cen- 
sorship cases is this finality: “It is hoped 
that the issue is closed as far as Blank 
University is concerned.” Armed with these 
two bits of academic jargon the tinpot Mus- 
solini stamps out vestiges of intellectual 
virility within his jurisdiction. The first 
expression is used to create the illusion that 
children are being dealt with. Translated 
into everyday speech the second tells the 
students to shut their mouths, after the 
censorship has been applied. And no one 
can deny that the latter is a wise move; 
there is no doubt if discussion were per- 
mitted these presidents would not be able 
to defend their actions from the arguments 
of their immature children, 


REVOLT AND PURPOSE 


HITHER the American under- 
Y graduate with his mania for 
\ abolishing everything compul- 
sory? Cautious undergraduates 
are asking this question. Some charge the 
reformers with laziness. Others say the re- 
volt against the roll call is a fine thing, but 
it’s overdone. They say that when you con- 
tinually rage at worship of rules and ma- 
chinery you are setting rules and machinery 
up as your devil, Which is merely inverted 
machine worship. Since The New Student 
in the past four years has been largely re- 
sponsible for this revolt, we feel that it is 
up to us to answer this question. 


That American education is undergoing 
a change is apparent. It is beginning to be 
generally recognized that at least a small 
minority of college students should not be 
treated as children. Educators are discov- 
ering the imbecility of holding the nose of 
the honest seeker after learning to the 
academic grindstone along with that of the 
loafer. Hence the honors course for the 
exceptional man; we have lost count of the 
number of colleges about to adopt the plan. 
They see it is insulting to the senior to bib 
him and dose him daily with spoonsful of 
information before and after meals. Pushed 
by enthusiastic undergraduate editors a 
large number of deans are burning their 
attendance record books. By a slow process 
of adult education undergraduates are even 
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succeeding in establishing the fact that re- 
ligion is rather a matter of the spirit and 
imagination than of punctuality in chapel. 
Hence voluntary chapel at Harvard, Dart- 
mouth, and after March 8, at the University 
of Dubuaue. And also, we predict, within 
a year at a dozen other schools where pa- 
tient undergraduates have been agitating 
the reform for years. 


HE NEW STUDENT has never been 

deluded into thinking that desired ends 
might be reached by abolishing a few moth- 
eaten rules. (They are not even certain 
that the present high school methods are 
inappropriate for the rank and file). To 
venture a platitude; there can be no gain 
in scrapping a system of daily recitations 
and setting up a system of weekly seminars 
if in the process a more adventuresome 
spirit does not enter the colleges. The 
blowsy pedantic learning of Dryasdust 
Ph. D. must go to the junk heap along 
with his drill master methods. All educa- 
tional processes are tools, It is only because 
the older tools are clumsy and impossible 
that we would relegate them to the junk 
heap. A few years back the editors found 
compulsory chapel a bore and that attend- 
ance at three classes in a forenoon promoted 
mental chaos. They thought that it would 
be easier to think about new and exciting 
ideas if these stumbling blocks were re- 
moved. But they never believed a new edu- 
cational machinery contained magical pro- 
perties to produce thought. That is some- 
thing else again. 

The pre-war liberals set up elaborate 
political machinery to break the power of 
business in government. Now they have 
lived to see that machinery captured by and 
manipulated for the very forces they sought 
to control. So new educational machinery 
may be nullified if manned by the same pro- 
fessors who made the old unbearable. The 
New Student will continue to agitate for 
stimulating and uncontrolled teaching. It 
will continue to encourage the undergradu- 
ate to experiment in politics, religion, social 
welfare. Important as the new freedom is 
it is not the end itself. We will do our best 
to establish this fact. 


A WORD of caution about the new free- 
dom: we are led to suspect that it is 
sometimes a bogus article. Let the student 
look squarely into the mouth of this gift 
horse, Freedom. See to it that they have 
not combed and curried the old nag Com- 
pulsion and re-sold him to the unwary un- 
dergraduate. We said the honors course is 
being widely adopted. Be sure this is a 
genuine attempt to put the undergraduate 
on his own initiative, and not a half- hearted 
compromise bound to fail and discredit the 
idea. Voluntary class attendance is often 
nullified by more subtle means of compel- 
ling daily attendance. In two schools pro- 
fessors have already done so by calling 
upon absent ones to recite and by framing 
exams in such a way that regular attend- 
ance is necessary. It is up to the stu- 
dent to demand the genuine article or the 
theory of freedom will be discredited and 
colleges will return wholesale to the old 
system of the nosebag and bridle. 
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WIND-MILL 


The University of Chicago Daily Maroon 
prints this dialogue: 

Young Man—I don’t think your quiz yes- 
terday was quite fair, sir. 

Professor—Why not, Mr. 
Mr. Boggs. 


Y. M.—Because it didn’t test what a man 
knew about the subject. One fellow could 
pass it with very little real knowledge an- 
other fellow with real ideas might have 
missed half the questions. 


Prof.—lI’m afraid I don’t understand you. 
I tried to make the test very easy. Don’t 
you think that anybody who has read the 
text could pass it? Take Question 1: “To 
what four causes does Watson attribute the 
War of 1812?” Could any intelligent stu- 
dent who has read the text miss that? 


Y. M.—That’s just the trouble, it seems 
to me. What about the man who hasn’t 
read the text? 


Prof.—Well, I’m sorry for him. That’s 
about all I can say. I consider it a very 
easy test. 


Y. M.—But can’t a man know the causes 
of the War of 1812 pretty well, and do a 
great deal of reading about it, and even 
have ideas of his own—without memorizing 
Watson’s four causes. 

Prof.—All right, Mr. Boggs, I shall give 
you another chance; I shall give you a 
test even easier than this. But—but I 
considered it remarkably easy. 


(prompted) 


At Mt. Union College, Alliance, Ohio (500 
students) there exist, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, the Oxford Union 
(for the discovery of fields of Christian 
work), and the Delta Pi Alpha. 

In the year book the purpose of this latter 
fraternity is given as “the attainment, pre- 
servation, exaltation, and propagation of 
aggressive Christian character, and the 
fundamental ideals of Christianity. 

“Qualification for membership includes an 
aggressive Christian character, abstinence 
from use of drugs, tobacco and alcoholic 
beverages, honesty in academic work, and 
the completion of the required number of 
hours.” 

So there, who said Youth was Godless 
and Immoral? 


Professor Edward A. Ross of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin wants to eliminate all 
the loafers in college. 

The Windmill does not agree. It would 
be hardly expedient, thinks this column, to 
abolish the American colleges just now. 


We see by the front page of The New 
Student that a University of Nebraska 
graduate claims that college wasted four 
years of his life. 

We have yet to hear from the University 
in question as to how much of its time this 
same student wasted. 


. e 


TANGLED NEWS ITEMS 

@j Ethics students at the University of 
Rochester (N. Y.) deny that their course 
undermines religious belief and late reports 
from the University of Kansas announce 
that the “red flag of Bolshevism,” secretly 
hoisted to the top of the R. O. T. C. flagpole, 
turns out to be only a pair of scarlet 
bloomers. 
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PERSONAL 


For Labor 


For every fifty students who leave college 
to take a position in the offices of the large 
corporations, five students espouse the less 
lucrative cause of Labor. Miss Justine 
Wise, Barnard ’24, is one of the five recent 
graduates who took jobs last winter in the 
cotton and woolen mills of New Jersey. 
(New Student, April 11). After a winter 
of labor, under assumed names, the five re- 
turned with a list of severe condemnations 
of conditions in the mills. Their report was 
widely published in the newspapers. 

Six weeks ago the textile workers went 
out on a strike to better the conditions that 
were broadcast by the students last winter. 
Miss Wise again comes to the foreground, 
this time one of the leaders of the strike 
at Passaic. In a speech before the striking 
workers she reiterated charges that working 
and living conditions of the workers are “in- 
human and dangerous.” She declared that 
the mill owners discourage their employees 
from becoming American citizens, that their 
labor policy is one of “feudalism, paternal- 
ism and terrorization.” In a central em- 
ployment office, she charged, the employers 
maintain an espionage system and blacklist 
all workers of Union sympathies. 

Miss Wise is the daughter of Rev. 
Stephen S. Wise of New York. Readers of 
this magazine will remember her article 
“In Darkest Un-Democracy,” (New Student 
Oct. 18, 1924), describing her experiences 
campaigning in behalf of the La Follette 
cause, 


Scholar 


In these latter days, when the outgoing 
senior is unable to translate the Latin 
phrases on his diploma, Greek is known by 
the select few. For this reason the under- 
graduate is grateful for the many poetic 
translations from the Greek by Professor 
Gilbert Murray of Oxford. With this classi- 
cal knowledge he combines an active interest 
in political affairs of post-war Europe. 
Harvard undergraduates will be especially 
pleased to learn that the eminent British 
scholar will spend next year at that Uni- 
versity, as first incumbent of the Charles 
Eliot Norton chair of Poetry, established 
by Mr. C. Chauncey Stillman ’98., 

This chair is unique among American 
endowments to universities. It provides that 
each incumbent shall be appointed a full 
professor for a term of one year. The in- 
cumbent is chosen “without limit of na- 
tionality from men of high distinction and 
preferably of international reputation.” 


Boo! 


SCOTT NEARING .. . instructor eco- 
nomics 1906-14, assistant professor 1914-15, 
University of Pa. . . . Professor social 
science and dean College of Arts and 
Sciences, Toledo (O)., 1915-17. 

Dr. Nearing lost both the positions quoted 
above from Who’s Who because his economic 
and political views clashed with those held 
by University officials. Since 1917 he has 
kept away from the universities except 
for occasional lectures. Many college deans 
and presidents believe, like Martin Luther, 
in a malignant personal devil and say his 
name is Scott Nearing. Deans have been 
known to leap nervously to their feet if 
the name is as much as whispered in their 


presence, 
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In 1922 President Atwood of Clark Uni- 
versity interrupted Nearing’s lecture in a 
college building and ordered the students 
to disperse. In 1925 Director E. C.- Moore 
of University of California, Southern 
Branch, refused him permission to speak 
at the University averring that he has an 
“abnormal mind.” 

In February 1926 it was announced that 
Scott Nearing has been refused permission 
to hold a series of five afternoon lectures 
on the campus of the University of Minne- 
sota, March 15-19. Because of this order it 
will be necessary for students to walk sey- 
eral blocks to hear him speak. The lec- 
tures will probably be held in a nearby 
Unitarian Church. 

Students interested in judging for them- 
selves whether his ideas are worth listen- 
ing to are referred to his latest books, 
Educational Frontiers, Thomas Seltzer, 
New York, $1.50; Dollar Diplomacy, in col- 
laboration with Joseph Freeman, Viking 
Press, New York; Education in Soviet 
Russia. Social Science Publishers, $.50, New 
York. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Credit for Activities 


What is the value of extra-curricular 
work? Infinite energy goes into student 
activity—newspapers, magazines, are pub- 
lished, plays produced for trips covering 
thousands of miles, orators sent to the far 
corners of the earth to debate with other 
students, all this and more is done by stu- 
dents in their spare moments. 

At some Universities the authorities have 
placed academic valuations on these spon- 
taneous activities, others are flirting with 
the idea. 

@ Ohio State University gives credit for 


debate work. Oberlin College does the same. 


@ Vassar is considering the plan of giving 
credit in Dramatic Club work. The Miscel- 
lany News suggests that the plan be car- 
ried farther. 

“If directing a play is to have credit in 


Dramatic Production, and the painting of 


scenery in Art, why should not the Political 
Science department give credit to the of- 
ficers of the Political Association, or the 
Economics department to the president of 
L, I. D.? Debating would then count toward 
a course in English speech.” ? 

A survey conducted by the Old Gold and 
Black* to|\determine whether academic credit 
is given for journalistic work resulted in 
the discovery that the practice is common 
in “most colleges and universities.” 


Convention 


Labor leaders may choose Atlantic City 
or El Paso; Kiwanians, Los Angeles, for 
their annual conventions; but student gov- 
ernment delegates will vouch for exotic 
New Orleans as the ideal spot for staging 
that typically American holiday. Here, on 
February 17-20, delegates to the Mid-West 
Student Conference alternated between at- 
tending the Madri Gras carnival, dansants, 
and discussions of the honor system and 
campus morals. The delegates were guests 
of Tulane University. They represented 
schools from the University of Colorado to 
Ohio Wesleyan. 

Meetings were mainly given over to com- 
paring notes on methods of eampus govern- 
ment. Occasionally the discussions veered 
off into the wide open spaces of social and 
moral debate, but the students were more 


*Wake Forest College, N. C. 
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bent upon comparing methods than dis- 
cussing principles underlying student gov- 
erment. 

It was disclosed that, 


qj Student governments are conducted in 
many ways. At the University of Kansas 
two political parties hold conventions and 
spend between four and five hundred dollars 
apiece to get candidates elected. Other 
schools have no government. 


@] Nearly all the universities represented 
conduct schools for cheer leaders; some 
award major, some minor, sport letters for 
the directors of applause. 


@ There are almost as many varieties of 
student government as colleges represented. 
Some schools have joint faculty and student 
control, others have student disciplining 
power. Carnegie Tech has clearly defined 
a grant of power. Of course, the systems 
work with “varying success.” 

@ Michigan University has a $2,000,000 
student union controlled by a board of busi- 
ness men and students and faculty com- 
bined determine the union’s policies. Min- 
nesota’s union is self-supporting. 

q Illinois University has a newspaper en- 
terprise of considerable proportions. The 
Daily Illini serves a community of 30,000 
as the only morning paper. The University- 
owned printing plant is valued at $100,000. 
@ Diverse opinions were given on student 
morals. “Co-eds blamed the men. Some of 
the men blamed the women as tantalizing 
vampires, ...” Drinking was conceded to 
be a problem. One Albert Holleman of 
Tulane University admitted that students 
of this generation are drinking whiskey in 
a “more apparent manner than previously. 
The Volstead ‘Act is probably at the bottom 
of it with regard to the Universities.” 

@ A majority of the students opposed com- 
pulsory military drill. 

Officers for next year were chosen. They 
are, A. L. Spencer of Purdue, president; 
Lee Thompson of Kansas, vice president 
and George Walne of Tulane, secretary and 
treasurer, 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Petition 


Graduate students and members of the 
two upper classes at the University of 
Georgia are trying to induce the State 
Legislature to appropriate more money for 
Georgia schools. They unanimously adopted 
a resolution to that effect and sent it to the 
lawmakers, now in special session. 


Sent “without the suggestion or even 
cognizance” of any University official, the 
message pictures the University “starved 
through the lack of funds; hindered in the 
very worth while services it is trying to 
give—forced always backward and back- 
ward into a position of ever greater in- 
feriority as compared with the public sup- 
ported institutions of other states.” 


Gently, the politicians are asked to put 
aside back-scratching, log-rolling, for the 
nonce and give the university unpartisan 
attention: “Shall we tell you what people 
in Georgia are saying? They say that you 
are honest men. ... But they are afraid! 
They are afraid, not of your good intentions. 
They are afraid that, here and there, per- 
sonal feelings will be allowed to creep in. 
They are afraid that motives will develop 
less utterly unselfish and generous and 
statesmanlike than those which ought to 
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Another undergraduate riot has graced 
the history of Yale. ... Street cars were 
stopped, trolley poles were pulled from 
their wires, fire-alarm boxes were broken 
open and policemen called to the scene 


were roughly handled. . . This is the 
best riot . . . since a portion of the Yale 
fence was burned in 1923. 

... Thirty years from now some of 
these young men, thanks either to their 
own efforts or to the fortune amassed 
for them by a considerate father, will be 
men of affairs and captains of industry. 
And they will read, some morning, of 
a strike in Lawrence, Passaic, Butte or 
Brockton—and discover that two bricks 
were thrown through a factory window 
by some one in a crowd of desperate men 
and women. How pleasant it will be, 
when this day comes, to frown at the 
morning’s news and murmur “Bolshe- 
viki,” “hoodlums,” “vandals!’’ What com- 
fort it will be to recall fine old precepts 
of “law and order,” “self-restraint,” “re- 
spect for duly constituted authority!” 
What rich memories, by this time, will 
cling to dear old Yale, Alma Mater, 
which equipped us for life’s struggle! 

And up in the Gothic tracery of Hark- 
ness Hall, when this day comes, the gar- 


goyles will be cackling. (New York 
World). 
dominate your deliberations. They are 


afraid that, among partisan and secondary 
issues, the fundamental issues will be 
strangled. 

“We do not believe it—to think that in 
this very real crisis you could fail, would 
be a thought too depressing. Nor do we, 
as students, believe that we have any right 
even to suggest what specific measures, 
what specific policies, you should consider 
here. Those are matters for your own judg- 
ment... deliberate and disinterested states- 
manship if those problems are to be wisely 
solved... .” 


RULES 


Honor ? 


That hardly perennial, the Honor System 
Question, bobs up again in the colleges. 
At Yale a student mass meeting was devoted 
to puzzling over various means of patching 
up the system. Few student speakers felt 
that the present method is satisfactory. The 
alternatives proposed varied from faculty 
supervision to the novel suggestion that 
there be no committees for enforcement, 
leaving the question of honor to the indi- 
vidual, and enforcement to public opinion. 

The Yale News sees three courses from 
which the students may choose: (1) Moni- 
torial supervision by the faculty, (2) Aboli- 
tion of all supervision, allowing each man to 
do as his honor dictates. (8) Strengthen- 
ing of the existing machinery by campaigns 
to arouse public opinion, changes in the en- 
forcement machinery and more severe rules. 

At Northwestern, a student expelled for 
cribbing gets no sympathy from The Daily 
Northwestern. A half dozen well adver- 
tised expulsions, the editor believes, would 
“change opinion more quickly than months 
of chapel sobbing by department heads who 
intersperse their horror of student examina- 
tion tactics by bringing in timely Bible re- 
ferences.” 
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PROGRESS OF THE PRESS 


Notes on the Evolution of a New College Journalism 


Eventually some Horatio Alger will write 
a history of American college journalism 
and call it, From Bulletin Board to Inde- 
pendent Journal. It will chronicle the evo- 
lution of college sheets from innocuous 
ballyhoos for tea parties to open forums 
for student discussion and moulders of 
campus opinion. The following items will 
suggest source material for the historian: 


Persistence Rewarded 


q For three years editorials have appeared 
in the University of Dubuque Blue and 
White calling upon the faculty to abolish 
compulsory chapel. The Open Forum 
seethed intermittently with student contri- 
bution. Finally, on February 17, the staff 
received an invitation to call upon President 
Wettstone. They came, loaded with argu- 
ments, compromises. To their astonishment 
and delight, the President gave out a state- 
ment announcing that all compulsion would 
be abolished on March 8, “in view of con- 
tinued agitation on the part of the student 
body against compulsory chapel attend- 
ance.” 


Resolution 


@| Press Associations, to which most Ameri- 
can student publications belong, are often 
interested in establishing the student edi- 
tor’s right to question and challenge the 
college authorities on measures that affect 
the student. At the annual February con- 
vention, the Rocky Mountain Intercollegiate 
Press Association passed a resolution oppos- 
ing faculty interference with freedom of the 
press. One of the speakers, a professor, 
said: “of recent years a number of editors 
of college publications had been criticised 
and in most cases disciplined by the factlty 
for deeds for which they should have been 
commended by fair-minded people. In most 
cases the heads of the journals have been 
instrumental in exposing the age-old shams 
and traditions prevalent in the institutions 
which the faculty wanted to cover up.” 

Student publications insist upon their 
privilege to consult with professors on edu- 
cational matters of student interest. They 
usually resent lack of frankness on the 
part of the faculty. As the Wilson* Billbiard 
puts it, “College students are rather too 
old for the ‘Mother-knows-best’ attitude. 
The Billboard has just been balked in an 
attempt to publish a Guide to Grades, 
giving the grading system of each depart- 
ment. A good many heads of departments 
refused to divulge their mysterious formula 
for computing grades. To which the Bill- 
board responds by quoting a recent resolu- 
tion of the Women’s Intercollegiate News 
Association of which the Wilson paper is a 
member: 

As a college newspaper the Billboard has 
the right to “deal frankly with all issues 
which concern the student body in their re- 
lations to the faculty, the administration, 
to the outside world and to each other.” 

The Billboard sadly concludes that the 
faculty are people, but that some of them 
regard the students in the same light as 
students regard them—as potential enemies. 
@ Censorship is harsh and out of place 
in an institution of higher education where 
reason not force is supposed to prevail. 
So when the President of Iowa State Col- 
lege appoints a faculty committee to bring 
about the creation of “organic connection” 
between the five campus publications it is 


suspected that he meant to say “censorship.” 
Especially since the body will have final 
power to overrule the actions of “any or all 
of the publication boards.” Members of the 
committee deny their purpose is repressive. 
What is the need for “co-ordination” “or- 
ganic connection?” asks the editor of the 
Iowa State Student, “To the members of 
the student body the committee can have 
but one purpose, the further regulation of 
student activity.” 

At the University of Oklahoma a move 
to “take the Oklahoma Daily offices out of 
politics” has succeeded. Heretofore the 
board’ has been elected by popular vote. An 
amendment to the student constitution pro- 
vided for their election by a board of pub- 
lications. This, Oklahomans say, will in- 
sure the selection of journalists for their 
ability rather than their popularity. 


LETTER BOX 


**Monster’’ 


Sirs: In your January issue our attention 
has been drawn to the facts that (1) Mili- 
tary training has been abolished from 
Cleveland Schools by the Cleveland Board 
of Education and’ (2) that the Student 
Council of Coe College, Iowa, has adopted 
a resolution against compulsory military 
training in that institution. 

We have accordingly sent a letter of con- 
gratulation to the Secretary in each case 
“because we believe that militarism destroys 
the best in human nature and hinders the 
development of individual personality.” 

You will probably be glad to print this 
information in The New Student because 
it was through its columns we first heard of 
these activities against the monster of war. 

—Marguerite Louis, 
Press Secretary to Youth Section, No More 
War Movement, England. 


A misstatement was made some time ago 
in the article on Commonwealth College 
(New Student Feb. 17). The college is lo- 
eated in Arkansas, not Oklahoma. We are 
informed that it is near the boundary line 
between the two states, but the correct 
address is Mena, Arkansas. 


On May the first, The New Masses, radi- 
cal magazine of arts and letters, will appear 
on the American scene, The first issue will 
contain contributions from Floyd Dell, 
Babette Deutsch, Nathan Asch, Edmund 
Wilson, Bishop Brown, Boardman Robinson, 
William Gropper, Art Young and others. 
The staff announces that sufficient funds 
are in hand to insure at least a year of life 
for the new publication. 


WOULD BURY RELICS 

(Continued from Page 1, Column 2) 
of D’s to indicate the inability of a large 
portion of the freshman sections in gymna- 
sium to stand on their heads; a flask of 
gin, the forbidden fruit, one taste of which 
means expulsion for the student without 
discretion or influence; an exhausted 
vacuum bottle, emblematic of the concrete 
benefits resulting from sending a delegate 
to the national interfraternity conferece; 
and lastly, to cap the ridiculous with the 
sublime, the manuscript of a recent ser- 
mon in Memorial Chapel.” 


